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attained by "the moralisation of the employing and
ruling classes" is not by any means a novel doctrine.
On the contrary, it is ever the typical attitude of a large
section of the educated classes, who distrust the capacity
of the people for self-government, and fear violent
attacks upon existing social institutions. The leaders
of the Comptist movement, closely following the same
trend of thought, imposed upon their ideal society an
aristocracy with similar temporal and spiritual powers
to those which Mr. Ruskin assigns to his upper classes,
and Mr. Frederic Harrison looks to the same free moral
action of employers for the chief solution of the " labour
problem." I name this body not for its numbers and
direct influence, which are small, but because they
aptly illustrate a natural attitude of persons of superior
mind who bring moral reflection to bear upon social
reform. This same position is adopted by the Charity
Organisation Society, so far as it has any social philo-
sophy. If individual employers and workers could be
induced to moralise their lives, there would be no need
of State action or of any heroic remedy for social
maladies. Whenever religious or reflective persons of
the well-to-do classes approach the social question in
some of its protean aspects, they are generally driven
to adopt this moral individualism of Mr. Ruskin, though
they are far from accepting his searching analyses of
commerce and of the economic bases of class life.
Such people think that employers ought to be more
" considerate " to their employees; that landlords should
seek to establish something of the old "feudal" status
in dealing with their tenants, only exacting " fair " rents ;
" consumers" should recognise a responsibility in the
purchase of sweated goods; and rich people in genera)ng a definitely anti-religious policy, and of a
